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of Horace's art. He rightly rejects the common view that the poem is a 
recantation of Epicureanism. 

Most readers, at least in America, will find the book tedious reading. 
A very brief edition of it, or better yet, a condensed translation, would be 
very useful. The lack of an index and even of a table of contents is very 
annoying. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Iowa 



Scritti varii di letteratura latina. By Cablo Pascal. Turin: 
Paravia, 1920. 

This book, consisting entirely of reprints published in various books 
and periodicals between 1904 and 1920, leads one to admire Professor Pascal 
for his large output of scholarly work in recent years. In most cases the 
articles are reprinted without change. Ennius receives the most space; 
other articles deal with Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
Tacitus, Seneca, Gellius, Lactantius, the Anthologia Latina, and inscriptions. 

The first article shows rather convincingly against Vahlen and Skutsch 
that the Scipio of Ennius was one of the satires. The text of the known 
fragments is printed, with detailed comments. A second article deals with 
the spurious works of Epicharmus, followed by an alluring reconstruction of 
the Epicharmus of Ennius. In another a few possible reminiscences of 
Ennius in Cicero are noted. The paper on Ennius in the Middle Ages offers 
nothing new. 

Pascal's argument that Lucretius wrote more than six books and that 
some of the fragments quoted by the ancients as Lucretian but commonly 
attributed to Lucilius belong to the later books will scarcely prove acceptable 
to many. The essay on the veneration of the gods in Epicurus and Lucretius 
is interesting. It concludes with the suggestion that Lucretius in his invoca- 
tion to Venus is following the teaching of Epicurus that one must give heed 
to political considerations. 

In writing of Cicero's famous line, fortunatam natam me consuls Romam, 
Pascal develops in a very plausible way a suggestion of Pascoli's, that natam 
was not in the original version but was inserted by one of Cicero's detractors. 

In putting together and commenting on the Catullian glosses, Pascal 
errs, I think, in interpreting Scaliger. The latter says that his emendation 
(porcus for parens) in Catullus 39.11 (by a misprint Pascal twice has 29 for 39) 
is confirmed by the lexicon owned by P. Daniel, in which the verse is quoted 
with the interpretation grassus, pinguis. Daniel's glossary was probably sim- 
ilar to the Vatican glossary, which has pinguis, grassus, followed by the quota- 
tion of Catullus' line, but with pinguis for parous. Pinguis Umber is exactly 
what Turnebus says that Daniel's glossary had. Scaliger merely meant 
that pinguis and grassus must be glosses for a word like porcus, not parous. 
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An article on the prenomen of Catullus argues in favor of Quintus, 
chiefly on the authority of those two worthless manuscripts, D and the 
Cuiacianus (now in the Allen collection, Dublin). The old argument that 
D imitates letters of the ninth century and was therefore copied directly 
from a ninth-century manuscript is brought forward again. When such a 
mid-Victorian attitude toward manuscripts is found, it is difficult (to para- 
phrase Juvenal) not to write a big book instead of a short review. 

An essay in the Virgilian group explains in a convincing way why the 
unfolded roll in the Virgil mosaic found at Susa carries line 8 of the Aeneid 
(Musa mihi, etc.) rather than the conventional Arma virumque cano: the 
words are better suited to the picture, as two Muses stand by Virgil's side . 
An interesting paper shows how the later African writers defended Dido. 
Another deals with indications of incompleteness in the third book of the 
Aeneid. The essays on Ovid deal with some characteristics of his art and 
with Pythagorean and Heraclitan doctrines in the Metamorphoses. 

In dealing with the fourth satire of Horace's second book, Pascal accepts 
the identification of Catius with the person of that name who died about 45 
B.C., according to Cicero. He then argues that the satire must have been 
written before that time because he believes that Horace introduced only 
living characters. With this I differ most emphatically. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the varied contents of the volume. 
Whether one agrees with Pascal at every point or not, whether one finds an 
original idea or a summary of previous work, it is always a pleasure to read 
his books on account of their lucidity and excellence of presentation. 

B. L. Ullman 

University op Iowa 



Studies in the Songs of Plautine Comedy. By Helen Hull Law. 
Menasha, Wis. : The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publish- 
ing Co. 

This scholarly University of Chicago dissertation should be of great 
service to all students of Plautine technique. The author's aim is modestly 
stated in the introduction: " to study the cantica of Plautus quite apart from 
their metrical form," with special attention to "the environment of song, 
the unity or lack of unity, the content of song, and the function of the lyrical 
parts in the general composition of the plays." Each of these subjects is 
carefully investigated and the results are presented in considerable detail. 

In her study of the song passages in Plautus, Miss Law notes that four 
plays begin with song and three end with song. In forty-three out of sixty- 
five cases, the song is preceded by iambic senarii— the abrupt change in 
meter and manner of delivery most often coinciding with the entrance of a 



